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Anyone at all who knows anything at all about me, Dolly Madison, knows 
that I have plenty of surprises! Peter Wells has written and illustrated 
my story (and incidentally the story of ice cream—mmmmn) for all 

you folks of six to ten in my new book— 


DOLLY MADISON’S SURPRISE ! (Only $1.25) 















There’s a surprise too 
for the nine to twelve group in 


A SQUIRREL 
CALLED RUFUS 


By Richard Church 
Illustrated by John Skeaping 





This is one of the most unusual stories you'll a 
ever read. It tells you all about the native red 4 
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squirrels of England and how they routed 
the gray squirrels—and what a battle they had. 
You'll like Rufus—we guarantee it. ($2.00) 
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By canoe CNight 
oe ILA KENDALL BROWNE 


y ie: I went walking 


de ¥aee ~All alone 
\ge@ Out to the meadow 
Where the bright stars shone, 


j 


i Out to the meadow 
Where the tall grass grew, 
The night arched over, 
And the warm winds blew. 


I stood waiting 

All alone 

Out in the meadow 
Where the night was still. 


Out in the meadow 
I waited till 

I saw all the fairies 
Come over the hill. 


4@ The gold moon shone 

i And the night was deep 
© Out in the meadow 
Where the rabbits sleep. 


Out in the meadow 
Where the fairies play, 
Lost in the grass 

That grows so tall, 


I stood quite still 

And watched them dance, 
And I wasn’t alone, 

At all, at all! 


Illustrated by Shane Miller 











THE HOUSE THAT 








By ABBY MERCHANT 


Peter Tysen’s House was not a 
young house. It was not even a 
middle-aged house. It was a very old 
house, so old that it was spoken of 
always as the Old Tysen House, and 
the street on which it faced was 
called, in its honor, Tysen Street. 

In its youth the House had over- 
looked acres and acres of its own 
farm land and, half a mile away in 
the valley, a little village. In its old 
age the village had become a city and 
great steel-framed buildings sur- 
rounded the House on every side. Of 
its acres of farm land there remained 
only a lawn in front of it, a vege- 
table garden behind and a flower 
garden at the side, in the corner be- 
tween Main and Tysen Streets. But 
it was still the Tysens’ House for 
nobody but Tysens had lived in it 
for nearly three hundred years. 

So of course Peter was barn in 
his House. He had lived there seven 
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going on eight years and, naturally, 
he thought he was pretty well ac- 
quainted with it. Imagine his surprise 
then, one day when he was return- 
ing from school. He came through 
the vegetable garden, and saw his 
House standing some six feet up in 
the air. 

He dashed headlong for the back 
door. There were the two steps lead- 
ing to it but the door itself was so 
far above his head he could not even 
reach the sill. Greatly worried, he 
hurried around to the front door 
where there were more steps, but the 
front steps were not high enough. 
He couldn’t get into his own house! 

Peter wasn’t exactly frightened 
but the whole thing was so queer 
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and unexpected that he sat down on 
the lawn to think it over. It was 
then that he saw, to his great relief, 
that his House was not floating on 
air. Under each corner was a pile of 
logs laid criss-cross, and upon these 
the House rested. 

He got up at once and kicked 
them. Not an inch did they budge, 
so he was sure the house was in no 
danger of falling; and, fetching a 
stick from the garden, he again 
mounted the steps to knock on the 
door with the end of it. 

Just then it was opened by his 
mother. “Wait a moment, Peter,” she 
cried, “T’ll fetch the stepladder.” 

“Oh don’t bother to do that,” he 
said. “I can get in all right.” And 
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Illustrated by 
URSULA KOERING 


taking a firm grasp on the sill, he 
gave a jump and wriggled in on his 
stomach. “Now what’s it all about?” 
he inquired a little later, when they 
were seated at the table over cookies 
and milk. 

“The City wants to build a new 
Post Office in the garden,” his 
mother told him. 

“The flower garden or the vege- 
table garden?” asked Peter. 

“Both. The City says our corner 
is the only suitable place for it. So 
we have got to move.” 

“Just the same,” said Peter. “It 
would be very convenient to have a 
Post Office in the garden. Why look, 
Mother! We could hand packages 
out the window right into the Parcel 
Post Department.” 

“But the vans would make a great 
deal of noise loading up and disturb 
us at night,” replied his mother. 
“We expect to start tomorrow, if the 
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House is ready.” For the idea of 
moving without taking the House, 
too, never so much as crossed the 
minds of any of the Tysens. 

When Peter found they were 
planning to move to the hill where 
they often went on picnics, he quite 
agreed it was better to move. They 
would be near Long Island Sound, 
not to mention Playland, with the 
roller coaster, Ferris wheel, and all 
that. 

“Moving is all right with me,” he 
exclaimed. “I think the House will 
like going to the hill, too, don’t you, 
Mother?” 

Mrs. Tysen said she could not say 
as to that. She said that sometimes 
old people enjoyed a trip and a 
change of scene but sometimes they 
did not. She supposed it was the 
same with old Houses. 

Next morning Peter started for 
school as usual, but not at all in the 
usual way. First he tied his books 
in a bundle about his waist. Then he 
lay on the floor, pushed himself back- 
ward through the door, hung by his 
hands from the sill, and dropped 
safely to the path. Nor did his 
mother say as she usually did, “Be 
sure and. come straight home from 
school, Peter.” Instead she said, “If 
the House isn’t here when you get 
back, Peter, just walk on down 
North Street until you find it.” 

It gave him a queer, unsettled 
feeling. He stopped in the vegetable 
garden and looked back. The House 
looked queer and unsettled, too, up 
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there in the air. Suppose it didn’t 
want to move. What would it do 


if it didn’t? 


All during school Peter was won- 
dering where on North Street he 
would find his House. Surely it 
would not have got beyond the gaso- 
line station. Would it have passed 
the new apartment house? He could 
almost see people sticking their heads 
out of every window and calling to 
each other, “Oh, come quick! The 
Old Tysen House is going by!” 
Perhaps if it got as far as—suddenly 
he heard his name. 

“Peter Tysen,” his teacher was 
saying, “where is it?” 

“I don’t quite know,” replied’ 
Peter, promptly, “but somewhere on 
North Street, I think.” 

How the class laughed! His 
teacher was asking where his book 
was. It was the reading lesson and 
he hadn’t even known it. Peter didn’t 
learn much at school that day. He 
was glad when it was over and he 
could go in search of his House. 

When he reached the corner of 
Main and Tysen Streets, he looked 
up Tysen, as of course he would 
since his House used to be there, 
and—there it was! But it had moved 
forward. The back edge sat right on 
the lawn which was banked up quite 
a bit above the sidewalk. From the 
middle of the street long planks were 
braced under the front corners. 

Now Peter had a friend who had 
a donkey. When the donkey didn’t 
want to go, he sat down on his 
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haunches and braced back on his 
front legs. The House was sitting 
down in the same way. The donkey, 
when they tried to pull him up, al- 
ways shut his eyes. Peter noticed 
that the shutters of the House were 
closed, also. He hurried around to 
the back door. 

“Mother,” he cried, “I don’t be- 
lieve the House is going to move! 
It’s acting just like Sam Curtis’ 
donkey. I’m worried.” 

Mrs. Tysen was even more wor- 
ried than Peter. “You know, it can’t 
stay here,” she said. “The steam 
shovel is coming tomorrow.” 

When Mr. Tysen got home, he 
was the most worried of all. He said 
he had never expected this kind of 
trouble from his House. The truck 
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on which it was to travel had come, 
and had to be sent away, and that 
would cost a lot of extra money. He 
said he wished he had torn the 
House down instead of trying to 
move it. But he didn’t mean that 
really, and they all knew it. 

“But Father,” Peter reminded 
him, “you know ours is a very old 
House. You know some old people 
enjoy a trip and a change of scene 
and some do not. Perhaps our House 
is like the kind who do not.” 

“Then, too,” said Mrs. Tysen 
smiling, “so many of the Tysen 
family have a streak of stubbornness 
in them. I shouldn’t be surprised if 
the Tysen House did, too.” 

“The Tysens,” declared Mr. 
Tysen, “are always reasonable when 
they understand what they are asked 
to do and why.” 

“Then that’s it,” said Peter, 
decidedly. ““The House just doesn’t 
understand why it has got to move. 
You go out and explain to it, Father. 
I’d go myself, but I think it would 
pay more attention to you.” 

“Very good advice, Son,” replied 
Mr. Tysen, “but first I must glance 
through the evening paper and it is 
high time you were in bed.” 

Peter was right about the House. 
When he got out of school the next 
day, he found it rolling smoothly but 
slowly down North Street. Indeed it 
continued moving all night, as they 
wished to get it into the country as 
soon as possible. Nobody slept very 
well that first night, but they soon 
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got used to it. Mrs. Tysen had 
bought an oil stove to cook with and 
plenty of candles to see by, as of 


course they were no longer con- © 


nected for gas and electricity, and 
things were very comfortable. 

Peter enjoyed coming home to a 
different place every day and soon 
they were so far from the city that 
he had to ride back and forth on 
the school bus, which he had always 
wanted to do. On warm nights they 
had picnic dinners outdoors. In- 
doors, after dark, it was just like 
Christmas with the candles every- 
where. 

They were traveling nearer and 
nearer to Long Island Sound, and 
by Friday morning there was a 
strong smell of salt water in the air. 
They all spoke of it. Mrs. Tysen 
said that salt air always made her 
feel sleepy and that evening she told 
them she hardly had been able to 
keep her eyes open all day. Peter and 
his father felt the effects of the salt 
air also, so they all went to bed early. 
Peter did not wake until late Satur- 
day morning. 

They were spending the week- 
end in a charming spot, although 
they were right in the road. Asters, 
goldenrod and Joe Pie-weed grew 
thickly along the verge. Woodbine 
and blackberry vines, their foliage 
beginning to redden, covered the 
stone walls of the neighboring fields. 
It being Saturday, Peter’s father was 
home for lunch. The moving crew 
had knocked off at noon and the 


traffic was mostly cars of jolly people 
going to the beach. 

The Tysens decided to spend the 
afternoon at a moving picture, so 
they closed all the shutters and 
locked the doors, and the House was 
as dark as a pocket when they left 
in the car. 

The picture turned out to be very 
funny and, talking 1 it over and laugh- 
ing about it on the w ay home, it 
seemed no time at all before they 
came to the curve in North Street 
beyond which their House rested. 
Suddenly Mr. Tysen jammed on his 
brake and the car stopped. There, di- 
rectly in front, stretching quite 
across the street, were wooden bars 
with a sign reading in large letters: 


DETOUR 
GO RIGHT. 


Being good citizens and law- 
abiding, they did go right. Peter 
asked where the road went to. 

“Tt will come up on North Street 
again,” answered Mr. Tysen, “a 
short distance beyond the House.” 

But when they came up on North 
Street there was another row of bars 
blocking the road and another sign 


reading in ‘large letters: 


DETOUR 
GO LEFT. 


And there was an arrow pointing— 
pointing down the very road by 
which they had just come. 
“Father!” cried Peter in alarm, “if 
we do what the sign says we will be 
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right back here again, and—how 
will we ever get home?” 

“Walk, I guess,” said his father. 

They parked the car by the road- 
side and all trudged back toward the 
House. 

“Now why on earth,” grumbled 
Mrs. Tysen, “would the City set up 
a detour exactly around our House?” 

Just then they came in sight of 
the House and discovered why. The 
House was lying on its side, another 
“Detour” sign in front of it. 

“Oh, what can have happened!” 
cried Mrs. Tysen. 
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Peter was pretty certain just what 
had happened. They had closed the 
shutters and it was dark as night in 
the House. This, together with the 
drowsiness caused by the salt air, 
which they had all felt, had been too 
much for so old a House. Left alone 
and quiet, it had dozed off and fallen 
from the truck. Peter himself had 
fallen out of bed once while he was 
asleep. He explained this to his 
parents. [hey said that he was prob- 
ably right. 

“Well,” sighed his mother, “some- 
how we must get inside and get 
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dinner. Although,” she added, “I 
must say, I don’t see how.” For the 
House had fallen on its side so that 


the doors were stretched out side- - 


ways, and the shutters were locked 
from the inside. For a moment they 
were all silent and then Peter had 
an idea. 

“The door from the cellar,” said 
he, “has only a latch on it. If you 
boosted me up, Father, I’m sure I 
could get in from the cellar. I mean 
from where the cellar used to be.” 

They all went around by the floor 
of the House, standing straight up 
among the goldenrod and asters, 
until they came to what looked like 
a cave in the middle of it. One side 
of this cave was the cellar door. 
Peter climbed up on his father’s 
shoulders and, stretching as far as he 
could, managed to lift the latch. The 
door swung back with a bang. 

“IT think,” he said, “that I could 
slide down the floor and craw] along 
the wall into the living room. Then 
I could open the window closest to 
the ground and you and Mother 
could climb in.” 

“A very good plan, Peter,” cried 
his father, much pleased that his son 
had thought things through so well. 
So Peter set about his campaign. 
Although he did not mention it, it 
was so dark that when he let go the 
door frame and began sliding down 
the floor, he had mo idea at all where 
he was going to land. 

He heard the buttons on his coat 
scrape over the hearthstone of the 
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great fireplace. Something reached 
out and caught him by the trouser 
pocket. He grabbed at it and found 
it was one of the fire-dogs that had 
piled themselves against the down 
side of the chimney. Working free, 
he banged into something below the 
fireplace, slewed sideways and 
brought up suddenly with his feet 
against the wall. 

He stood for a moment leaning 
against the floor while he got his 
breath. Then, putting out his hand, 
he found he was under the dinner 
table. He edged along under the table 
until he found the other legs and, 
reaching beyond them, touched what 
he knew must be chairs piled on top 
of each other in the corner. They 
seemed solidly wedged together, so 
he began climbing them almost as if 
they were a jungle-gym, to reach the 
living-room door. 

It was lucky for Peter he was not 
one of those people who lose all 
sense of direction in the dark, for he 
easily might have climbed up the 
wide chimney by mistake and found 
himself outdoors again. As it was, he 
remembered that the door to the liv- 
ing room came before the fireplace, 
although it seemed he had climbed a 
mile high before he reached it. For- 
tunately it was open and in half a 
minute he was sitting on the piano. 

From the top of the piano he 
crawled along the wall as near the 
ceiling as possible, feeling just like 
the Human Fly whenever he stopped 


to think about it. One front window 
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was near the corner of the room so 
that it was not too hard to open the 
shutters, which in old houses are on 
the inside, and then the casement 
window. There were his father and 
mother waiting outside. 


“Good gracious!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Tysen, after she had been helped 
through the window. “Here I am 
sitting on the wall with my back 
against the ceiling. I feel all upside 
down.” 

But in no time at all she was get- 
ting dinner while Peter and his father 
put the house to rights. Everything 
was where they didn’t expect it to be. 
The mirror hung straight down into 
the room and Peter kept stubbing his 
toe on the door knobs. 

“Be careful not to set the dinner 
table legs on the windows,” called 
Mrs. Tysen from outside. For there 
had been no place to set up the stove 
and she was cooking in the road. 
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It was hard to avoid the windows, 
but they managed by putting all the 
leaves in the table as if it were 
Thanksgiving, thus making it stretch 
over all the glass. The chairs they 
placed at the narrow ends, but the 




















table was so long they had to skid 
their plates back and forth. After 
dinner they had to put the bedrooms 
in order and you can imagine the 
trouble they had getting up the stairs. 

It was the sound of voices that 
woke Peter next morning. Looking 
out he saw quite a crowd gathered 
outside the House, for it was Sun- 
day and nobody had much to do. 
He and his father dressed and 
jumped out through the living-room 
window much to the surprise of the 
people, who stared at them as if they 
were expected to walk in again down 
the chimney. 

Finally, one of the men said, “This 
must be a very old house.” 
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“Nearly three hundred years old,” 
replied Mr. Tysen. 
“I guessed that,” said the gentle- 


man. “I am an architect, so I noticed . 


the way it was built. 

While Mr. Tysen and the architect 
were discussing how to get the 
House back on the truck, Peter 
began to remember what his father 
had told him about the building of 
it. People didn’t have a lot of nails 
and screws in those days and the 
timbers in houses were much thicker 
than they are today. When they 
needed to join two, they cut notches 
in them so that they fitted smoothly 
together. Then they bored a hole 
through both and drove in another 
piece of wood that just fitted the 
hole. This small piece was called a 
pin, because it pinned the timbers 
firmly together. 

His father had taken two of his 
building blocks and showed him how 
it was done. The frames of the win- 
dows and doors, his father said, were 
just logs of wood, trimmed square, 
and pinned to the sills. The frame- 
work of the walls was pinned to the 
corner posts. In fact the whole House 
was pinned together. 

Just then he heard someone say, 
“The only thing to do is raise it with 
derricks.” 

“That will wrench the building 
to pieces,” exclaimed the architect. 
“Tt will never be firm again.” 

“No matter how we raise it the 
House will be ruined,” said Peter’s 


father sadly. 
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“Why don’t we just unpin it, 
Father?” asked Peter. 

They glanced at him and went 
on talking. But Peter wasn’t going 
to have his House ruined. He pulled 
at his father’s arm. 

“Excuse me, Father,” he said, “but 
you told me the House was all 
pinned together and you showed me 
how. Why can’t we just pull out the 
pins, load the pieces on a truck, and 
pin it together again when we get 
to the hill?” 

This time the architect looked 
hard at him. “Say that again, my 
boy,” he said. Peter did. 

“And we could number the pieces 
with chalk so we’d know just which 
went where,” he added. 

“That,” said the architect to Mr. 
Tysen, “is the answer to all your 
troubles.” 

“You think it could be done?” 
asked Mr. Tysen. 

“T do,” replied the architect, “and 
I will oversee every bit of the busi- 
ness myself just for the fun of it.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Tysen, “we 
will try my son’s plan.” And he 
looked proudly at Peter. 


And that is the way the Old Tysen 
House finished its trip. And that is 
why they call it Peter’s House. As 
for the House itself, it stands so 
firmly and comfortably on the hill 
that it is quite possible another hun- 
dred years will find it still there and 
Peter’s great-great-grandchildren 
living happily in it. 
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By WILFRID BRONSON 


Lobsters which live in fresh 
water, instead of the salty sea, are 
called crawfish. Most of them like 
to burrow in the mud at the bottom 
of ponds and streams. But one kind 
burrows on dry land. It digs straight 
down till it comes to water. The 
deeper it goes, the higher it heaps the 
earth about the hole. By the time it 
reaches water and hollows out a well 
to live in, quite a clay chimney stands 
above the ground. 

A mother crawfish soon has her 
underground, underwater home full 
of crawling babies. Sometimes at 
night she goes up the chimney to 
find some food, perhaps a worm or a 
juicy plant. She takes it home, and 
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H... Huggins was long and lean 
and rangy, and folks said he told the 
tallest tales of anyone in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. Hank always 
swore his stories were true—every 
word. 

“Things just happen to me,” he 
declared. “Peculiar happenstances 
swarm after me like flies after a bar- 
rel of molasses. Why, just buying a 
little piece of beefsteak once got me 
into the worst predicament ever 
heard tell of! It happened when I 
was a-living over on the other side of 
Thunderhead Mountain. It was a far 
piece from there down to Asheville- 
town, but in the fall of that year, 
after my apples had ripened, I loaded 
two bags full onto the old mule’s 
back and rode on down to sell ’em. 

“T got there all right and got a 
pocket full of cash money for my 
load. I bought me a few things I 
needed, salt and nails and what-not, 
and then I said to myself—‘Now 
what can I buy to pleasure my old 
lady?’ It came to me, of a sidden, 
that she hadn’t had a taste of beef- 


lt 


steak in a coon’s age. I went into a 
butcher shop and had ’em cut me off 
a hunk. I put it in one of my saddle- 
bags and off I set for home. 

“Now it’s a long pull up and over 
old Thunderhead. The road is 
rocky and sometimes there’s no road 
at all—you have to wade along the 
creek bed. And it’s wild and lone- 
some all the way. Well, sir, along 
towards dusk the mule began to act 
skeery and skittish-like. 

“ ‘Some varmint’s got wind of this 
piece of fresh meat!’ I said to myself. 
‘Something’s skulking along in these 
bushes sure as shooting!’ 

“T hadn’t more than got the words 
out of my mouth than up on a limb 
over the road I caught sight of a 
wildcat crouched for a spring. Now a 
wildcat’s not very big—not much 
heftier than a housecat, but let me tell 
you there’s not a more ferocious 
critter in the entire length of the 
Blue Ridge country! With those 
hind claws of his he can strip a man 
to ribbons in five minutes. 

“Well, sir, the same minute I got _ 
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sight of him, I heard a roar from the 
other side of the road. I looked that- 
a-way, and Jumping Jehosophat 
there was the biggest, blackest bear I 
ever laid eyes on! 

“He made a lunge for me, his 
mouth wide open. The wildcat 
sprang toward me from the other 
' side. I ducked, the mule leaped, and 
it was a clean miss! I was getting 
away from there lickety-split when 
I heard a great scratching and scram- 
bling behind. I glanced back and I'll 
be blessed if that wildcat hadn’t 
leaped head first right into the bear’s 
open mouth. His head was stuck 
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By ELLIS CREDLE 


tight and there they were a-rolling 
and a-tumbling. The bear was a- 
choking and the wildcat was a-sti- 
fling to death. 

“The upshot of it was, I got home 
with the beefsteak, a wildcat, and a 
two-hundred-pound bear slung over 
my mule’s back. My old lady made 
me a fur cap out of the cat skin and 
we got a fur robe big enough for a 
bed cover out of the bear hide. There 
was enough bear meat to feed a hun- 
dred and fifty people, so I broiled 
him over the coals and invited every- 
body within gunshot to come and 
help eat him up!” 



















Mr. 2-of-Everything was so 
named because he liked to own 2 of 
everything he ever bought. If he 
had another name it has long been 
forgotten, because everybody be- 
came so used to calling him Mr. 2-of- 
Everything. 

Not only did he like to own 2 of 
everything he bought, but he also 
wore 2 of everything. 

He wore 2 ties and 2 shirts. He 
put on 2 pairs of pants and 2 jackets. 
He even managed to wear 2 pairs of 
shoes. How he was able. to do this 
and still walk was a puzzle to all 
who saw him. 

But he did not stop at that. He 
wore 2 hats—one right on top of 
the other. 

“Mr. 2-of-Everything is a queer 
duck,” people would say. And if you 
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think they were far from wrong, 
you're wrong. 

Mr. 2-of-Everything even had 2 
jobs. He worked at 1 job during the 
day and at 1 job at night. 

And that was not all. 

The people in the town always 
pointed out where Mr. 2-of-Every- 
thing lived because he owned 2 
houses which looked exactly alike. 

In front of each house stood 2 
trees and 2 bushes. Mr. 2-of-Every- 
thing did not stop there. He even 
had 2 fences in front of each house 
which had 2 trees and 2 bushes. 

He kept people off the grass of his 
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houses by having 2 dogs in front of 
each house. In the back of each house 
were 2 garages, in each of which he 
had 2 cars. 

Mr. 2-of-Everything even counted 
and multiplied by 2. He would carry 
2 wallets. In each wallet, he carried 
2 pennies, 2 nickels, 2 dimes, 2 quar- 
ters, 2 half-dollars, and 2 dollars. 

He not only did his arithmetic by 
2, but he ate by 2. He ate 2 break- 
fasts, 2 dinners, and 2 suppers. 

Mr. 2-of-Everything was, as you 
can see without being told, quite a 
fat man. If he had had 2 heads with 
which to eat his 2 meals at 1 time, he 
probably would not have minded 
at all. 

Mr. 2-of-Everything had 2 dis- 
appointments in his life. One of these 
was that he had only 1 wife and the 
other was that he had only 1 child. 

He became used to having only 
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1 wife, but he had never got over 
having only 1 child. 

His son Peter, who was twelve 
years old, never stopped hearing how 
sorry his father was that he had not 
been born twins. 

Mr. 2-of-Everything made up for 
his sorrow in not having 2 sons by 
buying Peter 2 of everything he 
needed. 

Peter put his foot down when his 
father tried to make him wear 2 of 
everything. It was bad enough when 
the children in school laughed at his 
father. He did not want to be 
laughed at, too. 
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Peter was always wishing he could 
break his father of the habit of want- 
ing to own 2 of everything. 

One day he saw his chance. 

A new boy moved into Peter's 
neighborhood. He was the same age 
as Peter and went to the same school. 
What was very strange was that he 
looked exactly like Peter. What was 
stranger still was that the new boy’s 
name was also Peter. 

The thing that was different about 
the 2 Peters was that the new boy 
did not have a father. And his 
mother was unable to give her son 
the nice things that the son of Mr. 
2-of-Everything had. 

One day Peter told the new Peter 
all about his father and asked him to 
help break him of the habit of want- 
ing 2 of everything. The new boy 
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So Peter gave the new Peter his 
second suit of clothes and had him 
dress up exactly like himself. 

When time for dinner came, Peter 
took the new boy home with him. 
The wife of Mr. 2-of-Everything 
could not believe her eyes. 

“Since when has my husband got 
another son?” she asked unbeliev- 
ingly. “What kind of joke is this?” 

The 2 Peters did not answer. 

“Come, now,” she demanded, 
“which one of you is Peter?” 

“I’m Peter,” said both of them 
at the same time. Peter’s mother 
thought that she would go crazy. 

When bedtime came, both Peters 
undressed and went to sleep in twin 
beds. 

Mrs. 2-of-Everything did not go 
to sleep. She sat up to wait for her 
husband. 
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When Mr. 2-of-Everything came 
home from work that night, his wife 
told him what had happened. He 
was very puzzled, but very happy. 
Now he had 2 sons who looked ex- 
actly alike. 

He went to look at them while 
they slept. He could not tell which 
one of the boys was his son—they 
looked so much alike. 

But his wife became very angry 
with him and said, “I believe you 
know who the other boy is. Get rid 
of him right away.” 

“But I can’t tell them apart,” an- 
swered Mr. 2-of-Everything. 

“Well, Pll find out in a hurry!” 
exclaimed his wife. But when she 
went to look at the 2 boys, she could 
not tell them apart either. 

The next day, the new Peter’s 
mother went looking all over town 
for her son. She could not find him 
anywhere. 
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At last, she came to the 2 houses 
where Mr. 2-of-Everything lived. 
She saw 2 boys playing on the grass 
with the 4 dogs, 

“Peter!” she called. 

“Ves,” answered both of them. 

She knew that one of the boys was 
her own son, but she couldn’t tell 
which. So she went into the house 
and told Mrs. 2-of-Everything that 
she wanted her son back. 

Mrs. 2-of-Everything was willing 
to give 1 Peter back to the other 
mother, but she couldn’t tell which 
was the right Peter. She was afraid 
she might give away her own son. 

The new boy’s mother was afraid 
to take 1 boy because she was afraid 
she would take the wrong one back. 

The 2 women sat down and looked 
at each other. They could not think 
what to do. 

When Mr. 2-of-Everything came 
home late that night and heard what 
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the 2 women told him, his face 
lighted up. 

“Now everything is fine,” he said. 

“How is that?” asked his wife. 

“Well, I have always wanted 2 
boys who looked alike and now I 
have them. I also wanted 2 wives, 
but I can’t have them. However,” 
he continued, turning to the new 
boy’s mother, “if you like, you may 
live in the house next door which 
belongs to me, and you can keep 
my wife company while I work on 
my 2 jobs.” 











At first, the 2 women thought his 
idea was crazy. But then, as they 
talked it over, they agreed it was the 
best thing to do. 

So the new Peter’s mother came to 
live in the second house which Mr. 
2-of-Everything owned. 

One week the 2 Peters lived in 
her house and the other week they 
lived with Mr. 2-of-Everything and 
his wife. Everybody was happy, but 
Mr. 2-of-Everything was happiest 
of all. Now he had 2 boys who 
looked exactly alike. 





a 
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As for his own son Peter, he was 
disappointed that he had not suc- 
ceeded in breaking his father of his 
strange habit. “But then,” he said to 
the other Peter, “‘at least I won’t have 
to own 2 of everything. You can 
wear the second pair of everything 
my father buys for me.” 


Peter had spoken too soon. The 
next day, his father came home with 
new suits for the 2 Peters. When 
they opened the boxes, they found 
4 suits—2 suits for each of the boys. 

So Peter gave up trying to break 
his father of his strange habit. He 
realized that he never could. 





Che 
Little Road 


BY ELSIE M. FOWLER 


The little road was dusty, 
The little road was dry, 
The little road had run all day 


Under a summer sky. 


“Oh dear, I am so thirsty,” 

The little hot road said. 

“T wish that I could bathe and sleep, 
But roads don’t go to bed.” 
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And so he kept on running 
Till the first thing that he knew 
He bumped into a fluffy cloud 
That said, “The thing to do 


Is rest your head on my soft lap; 
I'll bathe your face with rain.” 
And so the road took a long nap 
And then ran on again. 


The little road was rested. 

The little road felt gay 

Because the cloud had been so kind 
Upon a summer day. 
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Hundreds of years ago, when 
Arabia was one of the richest em- 
pires in the East, the great Caliph 
Hasid ruled over her. His palace in 
Bagdad was a wonderworld of many 
delights—glowing carpets, rainbow- 
colored fountains, fabulous gardens, 
and gently strumming music. The 
Caliph himself, at the time of our 
story, was a young man, handsome 
to see and good to his people. 

One sleepy afternoon, as the Caliph 
Hasid lay back on his couch among 
silk and velvet cushions, he reviewed 
in his mind the dullness of his days 
for the past few months. The nation 
was at peace; his officers were honest; 
his people were happy. These were 
all blessings, no doubt, but the young 
man could not help wishing for just 
a little excitement—a moment of fear, 
a flash of danger, a sudden shock of 
some kind. 

The Caliph stroked his full, curl- 
ing black beard, took a sip of the 
black coffee in the little gold and 
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ivory cup on the lacquered table 
beside him, and quietly smoked his 
hookah pipe. Such content and well- 
being as the Caliph felt from the top 
of his jeweled turban to the bottom 
of his red morocco slippers seemed 
almost unbelievable. 

Usually, at about this hour, the 
Grand Vizier Mansor came to visit 
the Caliph. Although Mansor was a 
good deal older than his master, the 
two men were great friends. Now, 
there was a slight stir in the outer 
passage and the Grand Vizier en- 
tered. There was a gleam of excite- 
ment in his eyes, and after bowing, he 
exclaimed, “Master, there’s a strange 
peddler out in the courtyard with a 
display of the most desirable and 
beautiful wares. Perhaps it would 
amuse you to see some of these 
articles.” 

A flicker of interest came to the 
face of the Caliph. “Very good, my 
dear Mansor,” he said. “Send for the 
peddler.” 
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Indeed the peddler did carry arti- 
cles both beautiful and precious, all 
displayed in a large open box. There 
were delicate statuettes carved in 
jade and ivory; there were neck- 
laces, rings, anklets, bangles, won- 
drously jeweled daggers, gold goblets 
—all of these and more. The Caliph 
selected a pair of elegant pistols for 
the Vizier and himself, and a tortoise- 
shell comb, inlaid with pearls and 
rubies, for the Vizier’s wife. 

As the swarthy, ragged little 
peddler rearranged his pack and 
made ready to depart, the Caliph 
noticed that his large box had a little 
drawer at one side. 

“And what’s there?” asked the 
Caliph. 
. “Nothing much,” replied the 

peddler. He opened the drawer and 
handed the Caliph a plain black snuff 
box. In it was a packet of black 
powder and a sheet of paper with 
mysterious writing on it. “It was 
given me by a merchant on the 
streets of Mecca,” he explained. “I 
do not know what it is. You may 
have it for a small sum.” 

The Caliph smiled. He looked at 
his Vizier as if to say, “Well, now, 
perhaps we can have a little excite- 
ment,” and he bought the snuff box, 
black powder, and manuscript. 

As soon as the peddler was out of 
sight, the Caliph began to talk to his 
friend. “I have been wishing and 
waiting for a little of the unknown 
to descend upon this dull and placid 
world of mine. I cannot read what 
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this writing says. Can you? No? 
Well, who can read it for us?” 

“Master,” he said, “may I suggest 
Selim, one of the palace scribes.” 

Soon Selim stood before him. The 
Caliph addressed him. “You are a 
scholar, are you not, Selim?” 

“I have spent my life in study, 
O Master.” 

“Then see what your scholarship 
has done for you. Can you read this 
manuscript?” The Caliph handed 
him the small roll of parchment. 

“Indeed I can, O Master,” Selim 
said, after a quick glance. “It is very 
simple Latin. Allow me to translate.” 
The Caliph nodded. “He who finds 
this, praise Allah for his goodness. 
He who takes a pinch of this powder 
and pronounces the word mutabor 
can change himself into any animal 
he wishes and, while he is in the form 
of an animal, he will understand the 
language of animals. When he wishes 
to turn back again to human form, 
he must bow three times to the East 
and again say the same word, 
mutabor. But beware: While in ani- 
mal form, the person must not laugh, 
or the magic word will slip from his 
memory forever, and he will remain 
a beast.” 

Selim the scholar was well paid for 
his trouble and sworn to secrecy. 
Then Caliph Hasid, forgetting his 
dignity, jumped up from the cush- 
ions and slapped the Grand Vizier 
across the shoulders. ““How about a 
little experiment, friend Mansor? 
Shall we try the powder tomorrow 
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morning in the garden? Meet me 
near the lily pond at dawn.” He 
winked and chuckled as he parted 
from the Grand Vizier. 

Next morning, before the day 
creatures of the garden were fully 
awake, Caliph Hasid and Grand 
Vizier Mansor stood whispering to- 
gether beside the quiet pool. The 
reflection of reeds, grasses, little rosy 
clouds and the swift flight of a silent 
bird was perfect as the water held it. 

“I should get up early and come 
out more often,” said the Caliph. “It 
hurts to think how much beauty I 
have been missing every day.” 

Mansor smiled and said, “The 
garden is very beautiful in the night, 
too. You see it then on your moon- 
light walks. After all, one must sleep 
sometime.” 

“True, true,” replied Hasid. “But 
look, here comes a stork. It’s coming 
here for its breakfast. Let’s move 
out of the way and see what 
happens.” 

The stork circled in the air and 
landed gracefully at the edge of the 
water. Soon it was busy catching 
frogs and fish for a meal. Every now 
and then it jabbered something to 
itself with its long, red beak. Again 
there was a whirr of wings in the 
air and, when the two men looked 
up, they saw another stork preparing 
to land near the first. 

“Oh, oh, Master,” laughed the 
Vizier. “Soon these early birds are 
going to have a conversation. Don’t 
you think we might enjoy hearing 
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what they have to say to each 
other?” 


“The sooner the better,” said the 


. Caliph. “But first, let us make sure 


we remember how to change back 
into men again. Bow three times to 
the East and say mutabor. Above all, 
don’t laugh.” 

By this time the second stork had 
descended beside the first and the 


. sound of their jabbering came clearly 


through the morning stillness. The 
Caliph quickly took the snuff box 
out of a pouch he carried in his wide 
silken belt. Both men took a pinch 
of the black powder, snuffed it, and 
said, ‘““Mutabor!” 

The magic worked. Their daintily 
slippered feet became great red, 
webbed claws. Their wide, silken 
pantaloons became thin, high, stilt- 
like legs. Their necks shot up with 
amazing speed, their heads shriveled 
up to the size of a fist, and their noses 
grew into ridiculously long beaks. 
Their bodies were now covered with 
soft white feathers and instead of 
hands, they had great, wide wings 
which both of them flapped gently. 

For a while both new storks looked 
at each other in wonder. The change 
had taken place so fast that it stunned 
them. The Caliph was the first to 
regain his self-possession. 

“You have a charming beak, Mr. 
Grand Vizier. It is most becoming,” 
he said lightly. 

The Vizier soon fell into the spirit - 
of the adventure and replied, “Your 
neck, O Master, is as graceful as a 
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swan’s. But let us hurry out where 
we can hear that conversation.” 

The wonder and miracle of it! 
There were those two storks jabber- 
ing away, and the Caliph and the 
Vizier could understand every word. 
This is what they heard. 

“Good morning, Miss Longlegs. 
You're early today.” 

“Why, this is a surprise! How 
are you, Mr. Clapper-beak?” 

“Very well, thank you. May I 
offer you a frog’s leg or a dainty bit 
of lizard?” 


“Why no, thank you. I have no 
appetite this morning. As a matter of 
fact, I haven’t come here to eat at all. 
This is such a quiet spot that I was 
going to do a little solo practicing.” 

“Practicing? What were you go- 
ing to practice?” 
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“My father is having guests to- 
night and he’s asked me to dance for 
them, so I thought I'd brush up on 
a few of my fancy steps here, where 
I won’t be disturbed. Would you 
like to see some? You know I value 
your opinion highly.” 

“Yes, yes. Do show me some 
steps.” 

Then Miss Longlegs began leap- 
ing and twirling about, wiggling her 
neck, flapping her wings, and waving 








her claws. The Caliph began to 
choke with merriment. The Vizier 
swallowed the lump of laughter that 
was coming into his mouth. They 
should have run away at once, but 
they stayed, fascinated. Suddenly, 
Miss Longlegs stood quite still on 
one leg and then very slowly began 
waving her wings while her beak 
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opened and closed to the same 
rhythm. 

It was the funniest sight the two 
men had ever seen. They 
and laughed and then laughed some 
more until suddenly the Caliph 
snapped his beak shut. The Vizier 
did the same. They had laughed! 

Horrors, what was the magic 
word? Solemnly they turned to the 
East and blinked into the smiling sun. 
But they could not smile. They 
bowed three times and tried—oh, 
how they tried—to say that word. 
What was it? 

“Mu—Mu—,” said the Grand 
Vizier, but he could not remember 
the rest. 

“Tt starts with Mu—could it be 
Mutilate?” suggested the Caliph. 
They bowed three times to the East 
and said mutilate. It had no effect. 

“Multiply?” queried the Vizier. 
“Remember the scholar Selim said 
it was an easy word. Multiply is 
easy.” 

The Caliph was quite willing to 
try anything—any word starting 
with Mu— 

“Municipal.” 

“Munificent.” 

“Mullet.” 

“Murky.” 

“Mushroom.” 

No luck. 

Their long necks had a crick in 
them because of all the bowing, and 
their throats were dry, worn out by 
all the words beginning with Mu— 
that is, all but the right word. 
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The Caliph looked disconsolately 
at his companion. “I wanted a little 
excitement, a touch of fear, the mere 
scent of danger. This is much more 
than I asked for.” 

The Grand Vizier kept on trying 
for a while, bowing to the East 
incessantly and stammering, “Mu, 
Mu,” but in vain. 

What were they to do? Certainly 
they could not go into Bagdad or the 
royal palace and announce, “We are 
the Great Caliph Hasid and Mansor, 
his Grand Vizier.” Even if the peo- 
ple believed them—which was hardly 
likely—nobody would want storks as 
rulers. 

Then, although outwardly they 
had assumed the shape of storks, in- 
wardly they were men and could not 
eat stork food. Live frogs, lizards, 
and insects did not appeal to them at 
all, and their beaks were good for 
getting nothing but these raw, damp 
tidbits. Thus, besides being miser- 
able, they were also hungry. 

“Come,” said the Caliph after 


some hours of sorrow, “let us see 
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how the people of Bagdad feel about 
our disappearance.” 

With difficulty (for they did not 
know very well how to fly) they 
rose to the rooftops of the city and 
looked down. There seemed to be a 
great hurrying and scurrying about. 

“They must be looking for me,” 
sighed Caliph Hasid. 

In great wretchedness and discom- 
fort that night the two’ slept, lean- 
ing against a large chimney pot above 
the palace. The next morning, when 
they looked down upon the city, 
they saw people draping the build- 
ings and streets in black. Shops and 
bazaars were closed. 

“Now they are mourning my 
death,” said the Caliph. 

“And mine, I suppose, too,” said 
the Grand Vizier. “Oh, my poor 
!”” And he actually began to cry. 


wife! 


For three days the two storks, cold 
and hungry, and heavy of heart, 


city 


hovered over the which 


mourned the death of their good 
Caliph and his noble Vizier. 

On the fourth day, however, they 
noticed a great change. People were 
tearing down the draperies and ban- 
ners of mourning and were putting 
up many-colored flags which danced 
gaily in the breeze. Soon there came 
to the shocked ears of the storks a 
blare of triumphant music and then 
they saw a magnificent procession. 

At the head, on a horse covered 
with gold cloth, rode—Hasid recog- 
nized him at once—his one enemy, 
the magician Mizra! The people, the 
fickle people, were crowding the 
streets, laughing and cheering, “Hail, 
Mizra, ruler of Bagdad!” In spite of 
the lavishly embroidered scarlet 
robe and high, jeweled turban, Mizra 
was a little man, and mean. 

In a flash, Caliph Hasid knew 
everything now. Why had he not 
recognized the wicked Mizra when 
he had posed as a peddler? Why had 
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he not seen that the little drawer was 
placed so that it would attract his 
attention? His present plight was all 
a most cunning scheme to rob him 
of his throne. 

“And you, my good and faithful 
Mansor, must suffer along with me,” 
grieved the Caliph. 

“But, good Master,” said the 
Grand Vizier, “since this is no acci- 
dent, but a dastardly trick, is there 
no way of out-smarting the wicked 
Mizra? Is there no way of getting 
revenge for such cruelty? This is 
worse than death, and Mizra should 
be made to pay for it.” 

“Thank you, kind friend,” re- 
plied the Caliph. “You are a brave 
man, and you make me ashamed to 
have lost heart. Let us fly to Medina, 
to the grave of the Prophet Moham- 
med. Perhaps we may know what to 
do after we pray for his divine aid 
at the sacred shrine.” 

Weakened though they were, and 
unpracticed in flying, they set them- 
selves toward the holy city. But after 
several hours of flight, the Grand 
Vizier could not continue. 

“OQ Master,” he gasped, “I can’t 
hold out any longer.” 

“Very well,” said the Caliph 
soothingly. “It is beginning to get 
dark and I suppose we might just 
as well stop here and find some 
shelter for the night.” 

As they floated down to earth, 
they noticed the ruins of an ancient 
castle. Some of it seemed well- 
preserved, with. magnificent pillars 
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unharmed by time and weather. The 
sun had already set when the two 
unhappy birds stepped gingerly into 


‘the wide doorway and began to ex- 


plore the inner hall. 

Suddenly Mansor stopped. “Shh, 
do you hear anything?” he whis- 
pered. 

Both stood, scarcely breathing. 
Then Hasid heard it, too. “Yes, 
somebody is weeping.” 

They followed the sound of the 
sobbing and came to a fairly large 
room, lighted by one iron-barred 
small window. Clumsily, they 
strutted about the room, peering 
into dark corners, but they saw no- 
body. Just then, they heard a sob 
quite close, and above them. They 
looked up and stared into the sad, 
solemn eyes of an owl. Tears were 
rolling down her feathery cheeks. 
And then she spoke, in a human 
voice, in good Arabic: “Oh, oh, only 
storks! No help for a wretched, 
miserable girl. . . .” 

“We are not really storks,” re- 
torted the Caliph. “We are men, 
good men, victims of a foul enchant- 
ment.” 

And then came their story, blurted 
straight out of the heaviness of their 
full hearts, the Caliph and the Vizier 
each taking turns as the other patised 
for breath or for the right word. 

“And now we are on our way to 
Medina,” they concluded, “to plead 
for our freedom and to seek just 
punishment for Mizra.” 

When they had done with their 
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story, the 

should help you discover the magic 

word, would you help me, too?” 
“Let us not play at games of 


owl said, “Suppose I 


‘suppose,’” said the Grand Vizier 
testily. He was not young any more. 
He was tired and hungry and the 
word ‘suppose’ sounded bitter to 
him. 

“Oh, if you only could, dear owl,” 
sighed the Caliph. 

“Perhaps I could. But if I am 
successful, I want you to do some- 
thing for me in return,” said the 
owl. “I, too, am the victim of an 
enchantment, and I must remain an 
owl until a man, of his own free 
will, asks me to marry him. Would 
either of you do this for me—that 
is, should you resume your human 
form?” 

The Caliph and his Vizier looked 
at each other. The small square of 
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window had flooded the room with 
soft light for the moon had risen, 
and it was at its full. The Caliph 
turned to the owl, and said, “Pardon 
us, my dear lady, while we go into 
the corridor and consult with each 
other.” 

When they were out of earshot, 
the Caliph said, “If she has any sug- 
gestion at all, we must act on it. 
You must therefore propose mar- 
riage to her.” 

“T’m afraid that is impossible, good 
Master, much as I would like to 
obey. I think I would rather con- 
tinue this miserable existence as I 
am, than dare come home to my 
wife with another, be she young or 
old, plain or beautiful.” Mansor 
shook his head sadly. “Dear Master, 
I fear that, if we are to be saved, 
you must do as she wishes.” 

The Vizier’s arguments could not 
be overcome and the Caliph had to 
agree himself to bid for the owl’s 
hand. They returned and Caliph 
Hasid spoke bravely, “Lady, if it 
again becomes my good fortune to 
resume my original form, may I 
have the honor to ask you to become 
my wife?” 

The owl cried a little and through 
her tears said, “Gladly, good Caliph, 
gladly.” Then she brushed her tears 
away with her wing and spoke in a 
crisp, business-like manner. 

“The magician, Mizra, along with 
several other blackguards like him, 
has made it a custom to come here 
every month at the full of the moon. 
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They partake of a great dinner and 
then, afterwards, regale each other 
with their tales of scullduggery. For- 


tunately, tonight is the night of the . 


full moon. I shall lead you to the 
hall where they make merry. Per- 
haps tonight Mizra will boast of how 
he became Caliph of Bagdad. He 
may even tell his companions the 
word—the precious word—that will 
release you from his power.” 
“Lead the way, lady,” said both 
storks, and soon they were inch- 
ing along dark corridors, stepping 
down treacherous stairways, break- 
ing through thick cobwebs, until the 
sound of music and voices, and the 
clatter of dishes and the clink of 
goblets came to them. Here the owl 
led them cautiously around to a 


place where they could look into- 


the vast dining hall and yet remain 
unobserved. 

The feasting seemed endless, and 
the drinking as well. There were ten 
in the company, each with a story 
that was much too long. At last one 
of the magicians said, “Now, O 
Mizra, we have left the best for the 
last. Tell us how you became Caliph 
of Bagdad.” 

The swarthy, squat Mizra, decked 
out in his royal robes, leered through 
his curved moustache. Then he told 
the story, each word cutting into the 
heart of Hasid and making it bleed 
with helpless chagrin. 

“I studied my victim,” explained 
Mizra. “I learned his weaknesses. He 
was possessed of enormous curiosity, 
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a hunger for adventure, and unusual 
readiness to laugh. There were the 
targets I aimed at.” 

“Come, come,” urged his com- 


panions. “Tell us how you got rid 
of him.” 





“I disguised myself in rags, as a 
peddler. I lurked near the palace 
gate, displaying a box of rare and 
precious articles, until the Grand 
Vizier brought me before the foolish 
Caliph. Now, on the side of that 
large box, I had a drawer that con- 
tained the stuff which was to be his 
undoing. 

“When the Caliph Hasid had fin- 
ished buying some trinkets, [—shall 
we say accidentally—turned the box 
so that he could see the drawer. Of 
course, his curiosity prompted him 
to ask about it and then I drew out 
a black snuff box which I had filled 
with a special magic powder.” 

Now everybody was following 
Mizra’s tale so closely that not a 
dish rattled, not a goblet clinked. 

“The powder was some of my 
routine mixture. Whoever sniffs it 
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and pronounces the magic word can 
become any animal he chooses, and 
understands the language of animals. 
Should he wish to change back to 
human form, he must bow three 
times to the East and say the same 
magic word, and, lo, he is himself 
again.” 

“That hardly sounds like a curse, 
O Caliph Mizra.” 

“Ah, but I have not yet done,” 
returned Mizra. “While a person is 
in animal form he must not laugh, 
lest he forget the magic word and 
remain forever a beast.” 

“And of course he laughed!” com- 
mented one of the company. 

“Of course he did,” agreed Mizra, 
“and so here I am, Caliph of 
Bagdad.” 

“Was it a very difficult word that 
the stupid Caliph forgot?” 

“Oh, no,” boasted Mizra. “The 
word was quite a simple Latin word, 
meaning to change. You know, 
mutabor....” 

The two storks waited for no 
more. Almost by instinct they made 
their way as swiftly and quietly as 
they could out of the castle. It had 
been a long night. The sun was just 
rising. They turned to the East and 
bowed three times. “Mutabor!” they 
chanted. Happily they embraced 
each other as soon as they had arms 
again. They laughed. They cried. 
They danced in their newly won 
slippers and pantaloons. 

“May I join the celebration?” 
came a voice from behind them. It 
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was the owl. The Caliph swallowed 
bravely before he turned around. 

Only too plainly could he see his 
humble little friend sitting on a low 
branch of a near by tree. The Caliph 
was an honorable man. He kept his 
word. 

“Dear owl,” he said simply, “now 
that I am again a human being, will 
you do me the honor of becoming 
my wife?” 

“Thank you, O Caliph,” said the 
owl. “I accept your noble, unselfish 
offer.” 

At that very moment, a maiden 
stood before them, in a sweeping 
robe of azure silk damask and a 
diadem of jewels in her cloudy hair. 





She stood against the sunrise, radiant 
and beautiful as the morning star. 
Both men were so dazzled by her 
that they bowed low before her and 
dared not raise their heads until she 
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spoke and said, “Rise, O Caliph, and 


take the hand of your truly 
betrothed. And you, too, good 
Mansor.” 

Then she told them her story. 

“You may find it hard to believe, 
but I am Lusa, Princess of the Indies, 
my father’s only daughter. Some 
months ago, the wicked magician 
Mizra came to our land to ask my 
father for my hand. Neither my 
father nor I would have anything 
to do with him, for his foul enchant- 
ments were well known, even in the 
far-off Indies; and when he became 
too persistent, my father, in a rage, 
had him thrown out. 

“We might have known that 
Mizra would seek revenge. Soon 
after, he disguised himself as one 
of the palace servants, and while I 
was walking in my garden one after- 
noon, he offered me some sweet- 
meats on a plate. No sooner had I 
tasted one than I was turned into an 
owl. Then, as I stood quivering be- 
fore him, he pronounced the curse 
upon me. Never was I to resume 
human form unless a man should ask 
me to marry him. And thus I re- 
mained an ow] until you come.” 

“T have been more than rewarded, 
fair Princess Lusa,” said the Caliph, 
taking her hand. “Let us hasten with 
all speed back to Bagdad.” 

Thus the three victims of Mizra 
the Enchanter turned their faces to- 
ward Bagdad and arrived ere night- 
fall. When they presented them- 
selves at the gate, the guards recog- 
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nized their beloved Caliph at once. 
They were about to cry out the glad 
news when Hasid stopped them. 

“Mizra of the Black Heart must 
not know in time to escape or work 
a new spell upon us. We must take 
him unaware and suddenly,” he 
cautioned. 

So word was passed quietly from 
man to man, from house to house, 
from street to street that the good 
Caliph Hasid had returned to resume 
the throne. Quietly the people 
walked through the dusk toward 
the palace until they arrived at the 
gates. The palace guard joined the 
throng and at last they surprised 
Mizra, who was feasting in his cham- 
ber. Swiftly and wordlessly they 
pounced upon him and killed him. 

Then, Caliph Hasid told the whole 
marvelous tale of his enchantment 
to those listening in the throne room, 
and those in the doorway passed the 
story on to those in the courtyard 
and those in turn passed it on to 
those who could not crowd within 
the gates. 

Then he introduced the beautiful 
Princess Lusa as the future Caliphess. 

Messengers were dispatched to 
the far-off land of the Indies, to 
Lusa’s father, so that he might know 
that his daughter was safe now and 
happy. 

And Caliph Hasid reigned for 
many, many peaceful contented 
years, assisted by his trusted Grand 
Vizier, and the incomparable Cali- 
phess Lusa. 
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The Merry Mice 


by Marion Holland 











Says Willie, This cleaner’s a queer looking thing- 
One end’s a tunnel ; the other end's string! : 








"LI! just push this button - Hot dog! What a noise ! 
Its wonderful -Hey/ Youcome out of there, boys!" 








"You come out of this hole -what a dumb thi 


todo-" 











From inside the cleaner there comea few wheezes- 








Then a perfectly shattering volley of sneezes! 















“That thing may be 


“grumbles Wille, for housecleanin 
But it sure does a terrible job of mousecleaning 
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By ROBIN PALMER 


The Borkington Family 


Illustrated by JACKIE PELLER 


Tue Srory so Far: There was never a dull moment while the 
Barkingtons stayed at Grandmother’s city house. Punch got lost 
at a fire. Patsy broke her leg riding on the dumbwaiter, and when 
Rod and Jim visited her in the hospital with a mouse, they upset 
the whole ward. A shopping trip almost ended in disaster when a 
store detective stopped Mother with an umbrella full of belts. 


Part Four 


Roddy’s best friend was David 
Williams, one of the boys in his class. 
David liked the Barkingtons and 
envied them a little because there 
were so many of them and because 
Mr. Barkington worked at the Zoo. 

David lived in an apartment house 
with three elevators. But he didn’t 
have a dumbwaiter or a back yard, 
and worst of all, perhaps, he had no 
brothers and sisters. 

One day David asked Roddy if 
he had been to the pet shop recently. 

“No,” Roddy said. “Jim likes to 
go down but it is out of the way. 
We really owe the man a penny.” 
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He told David about Patsy’s mouse. 

“He’s a nice fellow, that pet shop 
man,” said David. “He’s holding an 
angora guinea pig for me while I 
persuade Mother. It’s the only one 
he’s got and it’s a beauty. Ever see 
an angora guinea pig?” 

Roddy admitted that he had not. 
“Jim would love it,” he remarked. 
“He’s always talking-about guinea 
pigs. Is it in the window?” 

“Not any more,” said David. “I 
knew someone would buy it right 
away if he left it there, so I per- 
suaded him to put it in the back of 
the store. It’s the prettiest thing you 
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ever saw. It’s an albino; white, you 
know, with pink eyes.” 

“I thought you said it was an 
angora,” Roddy objected. 

“So I did,” answered David. “It’s 
both.” 

“Like an angora cat?” asked 
Roddy. 

“No, the hair isn’t quite so long,” 
David replied. “But it’s twice as long 
as regular guinea pig hair, and it 
stands up like fur instead of lying 
down. Want to go round and see it?” 

“[ don’t mind,” Roddy said. 
“How much do guinea pigs cost?” 

“This one is a dollar-fifty because 
it’s such a special kind.” 

Roddy whistled. “A dollar-fifty,” 
he repeated. ““That’s a lot of money. 
Think your mother will give it to 
you?” ° 

“Oh, I haven’t spent my allowance 
for weeks,” David said. “It isn’t the 
money that’s the trouble. Mom says 
an apartment is no place for guinea 
pigs. She just doesn’t understand 
about them. She thinks they’re like 
rats.” 

They reached the pet shop and 
went in. The man greeted them 
cordially, and spoke to David like 
an old friend. 

“T still have your angora,” he said. 
“Have you persuaded your mother 
yet?” 

“Not yet,” answered David. “But 
I’m working on her.” 

They went back to the place 
where the guinea pig was kept. 

“Oh boy! She is a beauty!” Roddy 
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exclaimed. “My goodness, David, if 
your mother saw her, I bet she’d 
want her right off. No one would 
ever think this was a rat.” 

David sighed. “I couldn’t get 
Mom down here with a block and 
tackle,” he said. “You don’t know 
how stubborn she gets.” 

Roddy moved nearer to him and 
spoke in a low voice. “If you have 
the money, maybe the man would 
let you take it home on approval,” 
he suggested. 

David’s eyes sparkled. “That’s 
right,” he cried, and turned to the 
shopkeeper. “If Mom could only see 
it, I’m sure I could persuade her,” 
he said. “How about my buying it 
and taking it home for a week, I 
know she’d like it by that time, but 
if she didn’t, would you take it 
back?” 

The man grinned. “I think that 
could be arranged,” he answered. 
“But don’t be too hopeful. Women 
are funny about things.” 

“Not my mother,” said Roddy, 
“at least, not about this kind of 
thing.” 

The man found a box for the 
guinea pig, while David counted 
out his coins on the counter. 











“I do wish Jim could see that pig,” 
Roddy remarked. “Bring it down to 
our house some time and let it play 
in the yard. We have a nice grass 
plot.” 

“That’s a good idea,” cried David. 
“Maybe I’ll come tomorrow.” 

The pet shop man handed over the 
box and gathered up the money. “I 
hope you won’t have to come back,” 
he said. 

Roddy left David at the door of 
his apartment house, and did not see 
him again until the next morning. 

“Hi!” cried Roddy. “How did 
your mother like it? Was she 
pleased?” 

“She was not,” David answered. 
“She didn’t even think it was cute. 
I had to take it right back without 
even keeping it overnight, not even 
overnight!” He shoved his hands in 
his pockets and looked gloomy. 

Roddy was sorry for him. “It’s a 
shame,” Roddy said. 

David shrugged his shoulders and 
went over to his desk. 

Roddy had described the angora 
guinea pig to Jim the night before, 
and at lunch time he told him that 
David had had to return it. “We 
could stop at the shop after school,” 
he said. 

“That’s right,” Jim agreed. 
“Don’t you wish we could buy it, 
Roddy?” 

His brother said that a dollar fifty 
was a lot of money. 

Jim nodded. “Tt is too bad it costs 
so much,” he replied. “David has 
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the money, but he lives in an apart- 
ment so he can’t have a guinea pig, 
and we have the back yard, but we 


‘haven’t the money, so we can’t 


either. Isn’t it sickening?” 

Roddy looked quickly at him. “I 
just wonder,” he said. 

“What?” cried Jim. 

“Well, maybe David would like 
to board it with us.” 

“Oh boy!” cried Jim. “Boy, oh 
boy! Do you think so?” 

“He could stop in every day after 
school,” Roddy went on. “He would 
get almost as much fun out of it as 
if he lived with it, and so would we.” 

Jim wanted to run right off and 
find David, but Roddy persuaded 
him to wait. 

“Let me arrange it,” he said. “You 
meet us after school.” 

“This sort of thing has to be 
planned carefully,” he thought. “We 
must be business-like and not too 
eager.” He spoke to David that 
afternoon, before Jim came out of 
the building. 

“T just had an idea,” he began 
casually. “If you still want that 
guinea pig, maybe you could get her 
and board her with us. Jim doesn’t 
mind taking care of animals, and we 
have the back yard.” 

David was delighted. “And I 
could come and see her every day, 
and feed her, so she’d know me,” he 
cried. “Oh, Roddy, do you suppose 
she has been sold yet? He was put- 
ting her back in the window. Come 
on, let’s run.” 
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“Hold on,” Roddy said. “I prom- 
ised to wait for Jim. Besides, now 
you mention the food, maybe we 
should make some arrangement about 
that. Lettuce and stuff costs money.” 

“Oh, I could buy her food,” cried 
David. “I’d be glad to. I tell you 
what, we'll ask the pet shop man 
about how much it would cost.” 

At that moment Jim joined them, 
and nothing Roddy could say would 
keep him from running all the way 
to the pet shop. When he arrived, 
gasping for breath, the guinea pig 
was still in the window. Jim was 
speechless with admiration. He had 
never seen an angora guinea pig 
before either. 

“TIsn’t she marvelous?” panted 


- David, coming up behind him. 


And when Roddy arrived, they 
were already inside the store, ex- 
plaining the boarding arrangements 
to the shopkeeper. 

“So if you'll please wrap her up 
again,” David was saying, “I can buy 
her for good this time.” 

The man asked whether Mrs. 
Barkington had been consulted. 

“Oh,” Roddy cried. “Mother is 
wonderful about things like that. 
You see, Father works at the Zoo, 
and she never would have met him at 
all if she hadn’t liked animals so 
much. She used to go to the Zoo 
almost every day.” 

“T see,” said the shopkeeper. 

“And besides, we live in a whole 
house with a back yard,” Roddy 


went on. “We are going to build a 
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hutch there this afternoon. It’s quite 
different from living in an apart- 
ment.” 

“Of course it is,” agreed the pet 
shop man. “T’ll get the box.” 

“There is one other thing,” said 
Roddy. “David is going to pay for 
the food. How much do you think it 
will be—ten cents a week?” 

“That sounds close to it,”’ the man 
replied. 

“Goodness, I should think we 
could afford to feed her,” cried Jim, 
fearing that the deal might fall 
through after all. 

Roddy scowled at him. 

“No,” said David. “She’s my pig, 
and it’s only fair that I should pay 
her board. I get my allowance Mon- 
days.” 

The pet shop man_ grinned. 
“You’re quite a business man,” he 
told Roddy. “Well, here is the 
guinea pig,” and he pushed the box 


toward them. 


, 
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Whume they were building the 
hutch, the doctor came to see Grand- 
mother. He made fewer visits these 
days, because she was so much better. 

“Well,” he said, “may I ask how 
things are working out with your 
grandchildren?” 

“Hm,” grunted the old lady. She 
wasn’t willing to admit to him that 
his idea of inviting the Barkingtons 
had been a good one. “Hm, it’s just 
as noisy as I expected. Listen!” 

From the yard came the sounds 
of hammering and loud voices. 

The doctor smiled. “I never said 
it wouldn’t be noisy,” he replied. 
“Healthy youngsters don’t behave 
like mice. Aren’t they fine children, 
though?” 

“Of course they are,” said 
Grandmother. “Whoever said they 
weren't? They are interesting and 
intelligent. Roddy tells me every- 
thing that is going on, and I must 
say I hope he exaggerates, but I am 
afraid he doesn’t. You know, my 
daughter is rather eccentric.” 

The doctor knew Mrs. Barking- 
ton well. “Absent-minded,” he. re- 
marked. 


” 
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“Call it that if you like,” said 
Grandmother. “If you ask me, it’s a 
lucky thing for all of them that they 


are living here this winter and not 


roaming around the streets.” 

“Oh, come now,” laughed the 
doctor. “They would have had a 
roof over their heads in any case. 
But it is good for them to be here, 
and, whatever you may think, it’s 
good for you to have them.” 

“Nonsense,” said Grandmother. 
“T am well able to take care of my- 
self and the children, too. I’ll have 
you know that I often have com- 
plete charge of that little baby.” 

“T can well believe it,” cried the 
doctor. “You are much better. I sug- 
gest that you go downstairs once a 
day from now on. As for the noise, 
it’s almost spring. In a month or so 
you can have the house to yourself 
again.” 

Grandmother glared at 
“Good afternoon,” she said. 


him. 


Tue hutch for the guinea pig 
turned out very well in spite of the 
fact that the three boys and Patsy 
all worked on it at once. It was 
made from a packing box and opened 
into an outdoor runway, a large 
crate with the bottom knocked out, 
so that Princess Peggy—as they 
called the guinea pig—could enjoy 
the grass underfoot. 

Roddy found some paint in the 
cellar, and they painted the whole 
thing green. Then they called Mrs. 
Barkington to admire it. She came 
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out with a cup of tea in her hand, 
and a beaming smile on her face. 
“Why, you have done a splendid 
job,” she cried. “It’s really elegant. 
I suppose you are going to put the 
kitten in there and play zoo.” 
“Oh, no, Mother,” Roddy an- 
swered. “It’s for David’s guinea pig.” 


Jim ran to get the Princess while 
his brother explained the boarding 
arrangements to Mrs. Barkington. As 
he had expected, she heartily ap- 
proved of the plan. 

“What a lovely guinea pig!” she 
cried, and set her teacup aside so that 
she could pick up the new pet. 
“Such a soft coat,” she went on. 
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“But you must keep her in the 
kitchen tonight, Jim. It isn’t warm 
enough outdoors yet and, besides, the 
paint won’t be dry.” 

“It’s awfully warm in the day- 
time, though,” cried Roddy. “The 
sun is so hot. I’ve been wishing we 
could have a picnic at the Zoo.” 





“Why not?” asked Mrs. Barking- 
ton. “This very Saturday. Would 
you like to come along, David?” 

There was nothing David would 
have liked’ better, but he was going 
to a party on Saturday. “I wish I 
could get out of it,” he replied, “but 
I did promise to go.” 

“Never mind, we can have an- 
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other picnic later on,” Mrs. Barking- 
ton said. She handed the guinea pig 
to Jim, and started back to the house 
for another cup of tea. “By the 
way,” she called over her shoulder, 
“Grandmother is coming down to 
dinner every night now. Isn’t that 
fine?” 

“Tl say,” cried Jim. “One less tray 
to carry.” 

But Roddy looked grave. “I sup- 
pose you see what that means,” he 
said to the others, as the door closed 
behind his mother. 

“Grandmother’s getting better,” 
Patsy replied. 

Roddy nodded. “Before long she 
won’t need us any more.” 

There was a dead silence, broken 
by David who did not realize the 
seriousness of the conversation. He 
glanced at his wrist watch. “T’ll have 
to go,” he said. “Be careful of the 
Princess, won’t you?” 

“Of course I will,” Jim replied. 

Roddy went through the house 
with David, and his brother and 
sister were left alone. Jim looked 
down at the guinea pig he was still 
holding. “Maybe we can rent another 
house instead of an apartment,” he 
said. 

Patsy shook her head. “Don’t you 
remember?” she answered. “Father 
was thinking about that last time, but 
it costs too much. I suppose that’s 
why the apartments we get are so 
squeezy. There are big ones, you 
know.” ‘ 

Jim sighed. “Not with back 
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yards,” he reminded her. “Maybe we 
shouldn’t have offered to board 
Princess. I just never thought about 


moving.” 


“Look here,” Patsy cried. “There’s 
no use worrying about it. We'll be 
here at least a month yet. No one 
ever moves in April. And even if we 
do have to live in a small apartment, 
I bet you could keep the guinea pig 
on the fire escape.” 

“That’s right,” said Jim. “I bet we 
could.” 

“So let’s have fun while we are 
here,” Patsy went on. 


(This is Part Four of a five-part 
story. To be concluded next month.) 





THE SLOTH 


BY BESS GOE WILLIS 


This sloth does seem lazy 

And just a bit crazy, 
Hanging upside-down on the tree. 

But would he be able 

To hang from the table, 


If you asked him for supper or tea? 
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v= Book “Reviews 


STOR Y-TELLER’S DELIGHT 


Familiar stories, like old friends, 
often have a fascination more power- 
ful than new stories and new friends. 
There is added interest when we can 
share with others the humor and the 
drama of a favorite story like “Tom 
Sawyer” or “The Forty Thieves.” 

Some of the most popular stories 
ever passed along by word of mouth 
and then set down in permanent 
form are the stories which Sche- 
herazade told in THE ARABIAN 
Nicuts’ ENTERTAINMENT. Nineteen 
of these stories, collected and edited 
by the master story-teller Andrew 
Lang, have just been issued in a 
newly illustrated edition (Longmans. 
$2). Vera Bock’s pictures and dec- 
orations are a perfect accompani- 
ment to the magic and Oriental 
splendor of the text. It is a joy to 
read and re-read these familiar tales 
in such an effective setting. 

If you miss some favorite Arabian 
nights’ tale, then it will be fun to seek 
it out in another collection. The one 
about “Caliph Stork” is retold de- 
lightfully for Story Paraders in this 
very issue of the magazine. 

In Bic Music (Viking. $2.50) 
Mary Noel Bleecker has brought to- 


gether twenty merry tales which 
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have particularly delighted boys and 
girls in New York City. There are 
all kinds of children in New York 
who flock to the public library story 
hours, and their taste in stories is 
high, wide, and handsome. But they 
must all be good stories and, if pos- 
sible, funny. 

So these stories should never Jack 
an audience. They are short enough 
for convenient story-telling and 
chosen with skill from the literature 





Illustration by Louis Glanzman from “Big Music” 


of many different countries. Favorite 
story-tellers are represented: Ruth 
Sawyer, Wanda Gag, Mary Gould 
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Davis, Carl Sandburg. No wonder 
the artist, Louis Glanzman, was in- 
spired to make pictures as effectively 
gay as the stories themselves. 

Folk-lore enthusiasts who are look- 
ing for new collections should take 
note of THe TIGER AND THE RABBIT 
by Pura Belpre (Houghton. $1.75) 
and WaKAIMA AND THE CLay MAN 
by E. B. Kalibala and Mary Gould 
Davis (Longmans. $2). The first of 
these collections comes from Puerto 
Rico and includes all kinds of simple 
animal fables and tales of magic. It 
should soon make a place for itself 
in homes as well as libraries. 

The Baganda tales reflect the 
primitive life ‘and customs in East 
Africa and offer many interesting 
parallels to the student of literature. 
The recurrent use of names begin- 
ning with “Wa” is no doubt authen- 
tic but tends to be confusing to the 
lay reader. 

Anthologies of realistic stories also 
have their place on the summer read- 
ing list. The Story Parade annuals 
are valuable and also the “Umbrella” 
books sponsored by the Association 
for Childhood Education. The 
newest collection prepared by this 
group is ToLpD UNDER THE STARS 
AND Stripes (Macmillan. $2). The 
27 stories are for the intermediate 
age and are chosen to include the 
many nationalities who have become 
Americans. This is no stodgy school- 
book but a lively kaleidoscope of 
American child life, set down in 
stories of outstanding interest by 
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such popular authors as Elizabeth 
Orton Jones, Carl Glick, Lucy 
Sprague Mitchell, and Marguerite 


-de Angeli. 


Artists, editors, and designers have 
also turned their attention recently 
to some old-fashioned favorites. 
Heir and Brack Beauty were 
standbys on the bookshelves of our 
parents and grandparents. Their 
philosophy and morals seem obvious 
and overdrawn by modern standards 
but their story appeal survives and 
may take a new lease of life in the 
fine editions illustrated by William 
Sharp and Fritz Eichenberg (Gros- 
set. $1.50). 

Tue Wino Boy by Ethel Cook 
Eliot (Viking. $2) is a more modern 
classic, revised and newly illustrated. 
It is a tale of enchantment, of that 
magic land of childhood where the 
unreal is more real than things we 
can see and touch. It will be a good 
thing if the thoughts and fantasies of 
this book can be shared by the many 
children of today who need escape 
literature at its best. 

There is neither time nor space to 
mention many other favorites reap- 
pearing on the bookshelves in gayer 
format, with better paper, clearer 
printing, and new artistic interpreta- 
tion. But Lewis Carroll’s classic 
should always have the original 
Tenniel pictures, as in the Domesday 
Press edition which offers “Alice in 
Wonderland” and “Alice Through 
the Looking Glass” in two separate 
volumes (Whittlesey. $1.25 each). 
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HELLO, Story Paraders! I am writing 
you again from Chesapeake Bay, where 
I am having a good, wet vacation with 
the penglets and Oscar the seal. We swim 
in the bay, play in the mud, catch fish 
and eat in the water, and often sleep 
there. There is a little dry land here but 
we hardly ever use it. 

Yes, this is a fine place for a vacation. 
_ The fishing is fine, the water and air are 
fine, and some days the penglets are fine. 
Of course, now and then they do get 
into a bit of trouble. 

One day they were looking for soft- 
shell crabs among the water weeds when 
an old, hard-shelled crab clamped his 
claw on Peterkin’s toe. Peterkin made a 
very loud noise for so small a penglet. 
Then there was the time they ate ice 
cream with their clams and didn’t want 
to eat ever again, or so they said. It wore 
off after a few hours. And another time 
they put fish in Mr. Zabriski’s bed. 

“Now why did you do that?” I asked 
indignantly. 

“But they were such nice fish!” said 
Petunia. “I thought he would like them!” 

“Anyway,” Peterkin explained, “we 
thought he must be lonesome at night, 
sleeping alone in that old dry bed with the 
rest of us down on the cool, wet beach.” 
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Pater Penguin 
Calling 


But the penglets never got into any 
real trouble until the children began to 
come down to our cove to visit. They 
were nice children and didn’t mean to be 
a bother. They even came in their bath- 
ing suits, which was a help because, when 
there’s water about, it is almost as hard 
to keep children dry as it is penglets. 

They were good to the penglets, too, 
and played without quarreling, but they 
just would put ideas into their heads. 
Every time you do that with the penglets, 
something unexpected comes out. 

Then young Tim took a notion one 
afternoon that Peterkin and Petunia must 
go home with him. 

“But what will your mother say?” I 
asked. 

“My mother is way off in Washington. 
I’m spending the summer with Aunt 
Bessie and she likes birds. She has a 
canary. She talks to him lots and calls 
him ‘dearie.’ ” 

“But penglets aren’t very much like 
canaries. They are larger—and wilder.” 

“She likes wild birds, too,” little Tim 
assured me. “She puts crumbs out for 
them to eat and she has little houses nailed 
up in the trees for them to live in. But 
they pay hardly any attention to her at 
all. I’m sure Peterkin and Petunia are lots 
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nicer. If I brought home two such 
friendly birds, I think she’d like it. 

“We—ell,” I said, “if you really think 
so. But you live on the hill. Where would 
they sleep?” 

“They can sleep in our bathtub. The 
bathroom is the prettiest room in Aunt 
Bessie’s house. It has flowers on the towels 
and shelves with dozens of little colored 
bottles and jars. It smells nice, too. 
They'll sleep fine there. And I'll see they 
get good fish for supper.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t want them to be a 
trouble to your Aunt Bessie. I can just 
as well pack up a bucket of fish for them 
to take along.” So before I knew it, that 
was what I was doing. 

As I waved them good-by from the 
porch I shook my head. “I do hope it’s all 
right,” I said to Mr. Zabriski, “even 
though I have never met this aunt. Do 
you think it is?” 

He looked serious. “I have an aunt. 
Once I took Oscar to see her. She just 
didn’t take to him.” 

“Why not?” 

“She said he splashed and got the bath 
mat soggy. I told her Oscar had some 
fine sides to his character if she’d learn 
to understand him.” He paused and 
sighed. “She never learned.” 

“Well, I shan’t sleep a wink tonight, 
for worrying whether the penglets are 
behaving and how this Aunt Bessie is— 
is behaving. I hope she doesn’t feed them 
bird seed.” 

As it turned out, I slept fine because 
the penglets were back before dark. 
About seven o’clock they came rolling 
down the bank a good deal faster than 
they had gone up. 

“What’s the matter?” I cried. ““Wasn’t 
Aunt Bessie glad to see you? Did she 
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send you away? Didn’t she like you? 
“Oh, yes,” Petunia assured me. “She 
likes us more than you, more than any- 


_one. She said that Peterkin was cute and 


that I was a ‘darling.’ I’m glad to know 
that. She says I’m pretty, too.” 

“You are silly. Peterkin, tell me what 
happened. Didn’t she want you in her 
bathtub?” 

“Sure, she did. She turned on the 
water, and she and Tim played with us 
a long time. Then they went away to 
get their supper and then—” he paused 
and looked at Petunia. 

“Well, then?” I asked. 

“Well, then we wanted to do some- 
thing nice for them and—” 

“And water’s nice, isn’t it?” asked 
Petunia. 

“We turned on the water again until 
it ran out of the tub and out of the room 
and down where they were as a surprise. 
Aunt Bessie didn’t like it. She screamed, 
she telephoned, she rushed around, mak- 
ing such a noise we thought we’d better 
come home to sleep.” 

So I tried to explain to the penguins 
why Aunt Bessie didn’t like water except 
in her bathtub. This fall I am going to 
send them to a school where they will be 
taught about people and their ways. I 
hope you will learn about penguins at 
your school. 

Still, I suppose you would be a bit sur- 
prised if the teacher announced, “This 
year we will study penguin history.” 
Would you like that kind of surprise 
better than Aunt Bessie liked hers? 

I know of one real surprise coming 
to you next month. Story PARADE will 
have some new clothes for September. 
I won’t tell you what they look like but 
you can watch for something exciting. 
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I'm glad to hear that Penguin Clubs 
are active even on these hot days. For 
instance, here’s a note from Penguin 
Dorothy Kagan of Boston that tells of 
her club’s doings: “Right now we are 
making scrapbooks for hospitals. We are 
also making sunshine envelopes which 
are big envelopes with crayons, scissors, 
a pencil, and some paper. Our club meets 
Saturday mornings. The dues are ten 
cents a week.” Making scrapbooks is fun, 
but it’s a little hard to do in a bathtub. 
(That’s where I am right now!) 


JoHN AND PupDLEs 
By Judith Millman, age 10Y, 


John had a dog named Puddles. John 
was going to be eight years old today. He 
got many beautiful presents, but he was 
unhappy. In the afternoon there was to 
be a dog show. All his friends were going 
with their dogs, and John wanted to take 
Puddles. But his friends only laughed 
at him and said that Puddles would never 
win because his hair came over his eyes. 
John was so unhappy his mother said he 
might go. 

At the contest the judges wanted to 
see Puddles’ tricks. Puddles shook hands, 
played dead, and stood on his hind legs. 
The judges couldn’t decide which dog to 
pick, but since Puddles had such a sad 
look on his face, the judges picked him. 
They put a blue ribbon around his neck 
and a king’s hat on his head. 
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John was so proud of him that he 
jumped for joy and said to his mother, 
“This is the best birthday I ever had.” 
Puddles could not understand what this 
was about, but he wagged his tail and 
was happy, too. 


TAUNO OF FINLAND 
By David Griffiths, age 8 


Tauno was a little boy who lived in 
Finland. One day he went to school and 
was naughty. He had to stand behind the 
blackboard. Only his boots showed. He 
got out of his boots and walked home 
barefoot. When he got home he put on 
his sister’s boots. Soon he had to go to 
the doctor because his feet ached so. He 
told his mother about the boots. Then 
they went home happily. 








A SLEEPING INDIAN VILLAGE 


By Clyde Prince, age 104 
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Nancy Puzzlewit sat on the porch 
railing and looked down on the heads of 
her two brothers, who were just finish- 
ing a game of checkers on the steps be- 
~ low her. 


“A horse, a goat, a lamb, and a pelican 
all went to the bank together,” said 
Nancy. “What did they have to 
deposit?” 

Peter considered the matter. Having 
lost at checkers, he felt bound to retrieve 
himself by guessing a riddle. “I suppose 
the horse might have had two bits,” he 
began, “and the goat had a buck, the 
lamb fore quarters, and the pelican a 
bill.” 

“A thousand dollar bill,” said Nancy. 

“How’s that?” asked Tom. 

“Why, a pelican has about the biggest 
bill of all,” Nancy replied. 

Tom laughed and began to arrange 
some of the checkers on the floor. 
“Look,” he said, “here’s a problem for 
you. I lay these ten men in the shape of 
a triangle pointing downwards, like this: 


© 
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Now, by moving only three checkers, 
see if you can make the triangle point 
upwards.” 

“Is this a puzzle or a trick?” asked 
Nancy, just to be on the safe side. 

“It’s an honest-to-goodness puzzle,” 
answered Tom, “and it’s not hard.” 

“That’s what you think,” said Peter, 
who had already moved two checkers 
and found he would have to move two 
more to complete the triangle. 

“The one that makes the point has to 
be moved,” Nancy remarked. “Let’s 
switch it clear around to the other side.. 
Oh look, I’ve got it. You move the three 
corner men.” 

And she made her three moves like this: 


RED 
gS 


“Now it’s high time I stumped some- 
body,” said Peter. “Here is a real prob- 
lem for you. See that you pay close at- 
tention. 

A missionary was traveling in Africa, 
taking with him three possessions: a 
vicious dog, a sack of grain, and a small 
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pig. He came to a river and the only way 
to cross it was in a dugout canoe. The 
canoe was too small for him to take more 
than one of his possessions over at a time. 
Yet if he left the dog alone with the pig, 
the pig would be eaten; and if he left the 
pig with the grain, the grain would be 
eaten. At last he got them all safely 
across. How did he do it?” 

Tom and Nancy put their heads to- 
gether. “This kind of puzzle is easier if 
you act it out,” said Tom. “We'll use 
this red checker for a pig, a black one 
for the dog, and a leaf for the sack. This 
board can be the river.” 

After a few minutes Nancy aid, 
“We're getting it, Pete. The missionary 
had to make four trips instead of three.” 

“That’s the idea,” Peter replied. And 
when they really had the answer, he 
went on: “Now see if you can figure this 


’ one out. Two boys were asked to clean 


a furnace. When they had finished, one 
had a very dirty face, but the other one’s 
face was still clean. The boy with the 
clean face immediately went and washed 
it. Why do you think he did?” 

“Well, I think he was a mighty queer 
sort of boy,” said Nancy. 

“That might be,” Peter admitted, “but 
it isn’t the answer.” 

“Oh, I know,” Tom said suddenly. “He 
looked at the dirty boy and concluded he 
must be dirty, too.” 

Peter nodded. “That’s right,” he said. 
“Now it’s my turn to try and catch you 
two,” said Nancy. She picked up eight 
checkers and arranged them in the shape 
of an L, so that five men were in the 
upright, and four in the horizontal line. 

“You may move only one checker,” 
she went on, “and make five men appear 
in both parts of the L.” 
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Tom looked at the checkers for a 
minute or two. Then he said: “It can’t 
be done.” 

“Oh, yes it can,” Nancy replied. 

And when Peter gave up, too, she 
triumphantly showed them the trick. She 
took the top checker from the upright 
and laid it on top of the one at the corner 
which formed the right angle. The boys 
had to admit that there were now five 
checkers in each row. 

“Wait a minute and I'll get still an- 
other puzzle to stump you,” said Nancy. 
She ran into the house and came back 
with a piece of paper with this puzzle 
written on it. 


ED---1---ED 
-ED--2--ED- 
--ED-3-ED-- 
---ED4ED--- 
--ED-5-ED-- 
-ED--6--ED- 
ED---7---ED 
Margins 1. Horse 


Part of a bike 2. Vehicles on runners 

Beginnings of 3- Common name for 
a garden bear 

Selfish longing 4. Proclamation of law 

In want 5. Award 

Kind of evergreen 6. Shelters for animals 
tree 

Revises for pub- 7. Cut grass 
lication 


“Each of these five-letter words has an 
ED in it,” Nancy explained, “in the place 
indicated in the diagram. The words are 
defined in the corresponding place be- 
low the diagram.” 


(Answers on page 50.) 
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A DEPARTMENT BY CHILDREN 


Our Own is written by the boys and SPRING CoMES TO Me 
girls who read Story Parape. You may 


submit anything you like: stories of your By Revert Lordi, age 6 


own experiences; humorous anecdotes Green grass, 

or imaginary tales; rhymed or unrhymed Green grass, 

verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; Spring comes to me. 
original songs; and drawings in black ink Green grass, 

or black crayon on white paper. Write Green grass, 

name, age, and address clearly on all Spring comes to me. 
contributions. is . 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor “Peep,” said the little bird, 


“Peep,” said he. 

Green grass, 

Green grass, 

By Janet M. Dechert, age 3 Spring comes to me. 


SonGs 


When the wind goes sweeping by 
I sing a song to me, 

I sing a song to me, By Thomas Leonard, age 9 
When the wind is low. 

Oh, what shall I do, 

Oh, what shall I do? 

I have lost my purry cat. 
Over the hills he went. 

My little furry dog is gone, 


TRAINS 


Trains, trains, 

Roll over the plains. 
Clickie-clack! Clickie-clack! 
Trains roll 

Along the track. 





To catch him in his mouth, Trains, trains, 

And bring him back to the house. Roll over the plains, 
Oh, what shall I do, And all the night long 
Oh, what shall I do? P It rains 

I have lost my purry cat. On the trains. 
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Tue Fiyinc TurtTLeE 


By Peter Van Allen, age 14 


“Good morning, Mom,” I said cheerily 
as I came in from my morning paper 
route. 

“Good morning,” she replied. “What’s 
new?” 

“Oh, nothing much,” I said airily, as 
I tossed my cap on the bureau and threw 
a couple of folded newspapers at my 
brother. ““Where’s Hardy’s food?” 

Hardy was my turtle. We had had 
him for nearly two years and were very 
fond of him. This particular morning 
when I went to feed him, he was mov- 
ing about on his rock in a very animated 
way for a turtle. As I opened the box 
of food and prepared to drop a pinch 
of dried flies into the water, I suddenly 
stopped. His shell was rising up on one 
end, as if it were hinged. But it couldn’t 
be. I must be seeing things, I thought. 
But it was! 

There, plain as day, his shell was ris- 
ing up. Now it had dropped off, and 
there, in place of it, was a pair of beauti- 
ful wings, dark, glossy black, with red 
stripes down the center. 

“Mom!” I called. “Come quickly!” 

She came. And just as she arrived, 
Hardy took off from his rock and began 
flying around the room. 

“Hey! Come back here,” we cried, as 
we started chasing him. But he paid no 
heed. Around and around the room and 
finally out the door he sailed. Suddenly, 
from nowhere, Mother and I had butter- 
fly nets and were chasing him all over 
the house. Wham! Bam! We brought 
our nets down on him from both sides, 
but he slipped out from under them. By 


, 
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the time we got our nets untangled, he 
was in the next room. 

“I've got him,” I cried, as I expertly 
knocked a lamp, my father’s typewriter 
and his income tax forms all over the 
floor. And to make it worse, I missed 
Hardy. 

And so the chase went on until there 
wasn’t much left in the house to break 
except the windows. But they didn’t last 
long, for just then I lunged at Hardy, 
missed, hit a window, and went right on 
through. I landed with a thud and 
opened my eyes. I had just landed be- 
tween the bed and the wall, with all the 
bedclothes on top of me. 


CHINA 
By Joe Siade, age 9 


The Chinese like rice; 
The Chinese are nice; 
The Chinese like tea; 

And so do we. 





Drawing by Billy Stricker, age 11 
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Tue Poor Lost Doc 
By Judith Raphael, age 6 


Once upon a time there was a little 
girl and her name was Betty, and she had 
a little dog. Its name was Gip. One day 
Gip was wandering along when he 
stopped and noticed that he was far away 
from home. He cried “Yip, yip, yip, I 
want to go home,” but crying could not 
help him. 

He saw a little path. Maybe he could 
find his way home by following the path. 
He followed it but the more he followed 
it the more he would get further from 
home. 

“Yip, yip, yip,” he cried again. “I want 
to go home.” He had to sleep in the 
woods all night long. 

One day when Betty woke up she 
cried, “Mommy, Gip is not here! He 
must have run away.” Betty got dressed 
and tan outside to look for Gip. She 
looked here and there, but she could not 
find him. 

In a little while she saw a dog running 
very fast. She cried, “Mommy, Mommy, 
that is Gip. I found him. I found him!” 
Gip came running to Betty and licked 
her, and Betty was so happy. 

Betty took him into the house and 
said, “Don’t run away again.” They lived 
happily ever after in the little brick 
house. 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLEWITS 


The missionary took the pig across 
first. Then he took the dog and brought 
the pig back with him. Then he took the 
grain, and last he took the pig over again. 
Edges, steed; pedal, sleds; seeds, Teddy; 
greed, edict; needy, medal; cedar, sheds; 
edits, mowed. 
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SUMMER TIME 


By Gene Lane Jeary, age 11 


_ Summer is the time that I like best— 


When all the trees have nice, green vests, 
When all the world is out to play, 

And night is not as long as day, 

When clothes are practically not at all, 
And I don’t worry about the coming Fall. 


Crioup Dreams 
By Mary Beth Seale, age 12 


A horse 

A rider 

A lamb 

A sled 

Glide by slowly 
Over my head. 


SPRING AND SUMMER 
By Yvonne Yinger, age 10 


Spring is lots of fun, 

But when it goes away, 

Summer comes to take its place, 

With white clouds that make us think 
of lace. 

Spring can never stay. 


Summer has its joys 

For all the girls and boys. 

We like to swim and bike and play, 
We sometimes even hike all day. 
Summer has its joys. 


MurFrFIn 
By June Tundin, age 9¥/, 


I have a little dog, 

And his name is Muffin. 
When I say hello, 

He'll only sit a-puffin’. 
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MACARONI WEAVING 

















1. Measure six lengths of cord, 54 
inches long. Double and join the 
rings with a loop fastening. These 
rings are found in metal, plastic, 
and bone in various sizes. Look for 
them in button counters, notion de- 
partments, and craft supply stores. 








. Break some macaroni into 4 inch 
kcagahe. Now get a piece of fine 
wire and make a loop. Slip your 
cord through this loop. Then push 
the wire through a piece of maca- 
roni, pulling the cord through after. 
Tie a knot at the end of the cord. 


by La Vada 


3. Tie the yarn to the outside mac- 
aroni. Then weave under and over. 
Push the weaving off the macaroni 


Se onto the warp as weaving continues. 





4. Tie the ends of the warp to- 
gether. Fasten the belt through the 


rings. 
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Everyone, young and old, loves comics. And everyone loves 


Walt Disney’s Comics & Stories, filled with the hilarious antics of 


Donald Duck, Mickey and Minnie Mouse, and all the rest of the Disney 


gang. Clean and wholesome, it is tops in comic entertainment, 
suitable for everyone, from 3 to 90. 


Mail to: K. K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
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Most people assume that worms, nests and eggs are the 
sole interests of birds. But Whitman books open a whole new 
world . . . a never-never land where animals 
talk and sing, dance and prance, 


and, in general, act just like boys and girls. 





Children.everywhere are thrilled by the colorful, imaginative Whitman-lore 
. created to suit a child's fancy 


. . priced to suit a child’s purse. 
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1500 bright pictures in full color 
by Cornelius DeWitt illustrate a 
wonderful new encyclopedia for 
children by Dorothy Bennett. This 
treasure trove of information is a 
Giant Golden Book-—the most 
gigantic Golden Book published 
so far. Children will spend de- 
lightful hours poring over 


THE GOLDEN 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
AGIANT Golden ‘Book pustisuep BY 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER 
Price $2.50 bound in full cloth 











